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Rave  Notices  On  The  New  Parnassus 


Dear  young  Americans: 

I think  we  need,  I know  we  need  young  Amer- 
icans. I am  interested  in  our  youth  and  have  been 
over  these  past  years,  as  you  know.  Though  there 
are  many  divergent  opinions  expressed  in  your 
magazine,  I basically  agree  with  all  of  them. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 

—Your  new  magazine  has  just  reached  my  of- 
fice. Rest  assured  we  are  looking  into  every  aspect 
of  it  with  care. 

Nicholas  Katzenbach 

—We  have  just  received  this  interesting  journal. 
In  our  opinion  . . . well,  what  can  we  tell  you?  As 
writers  you  would  make  good  carpenters. 

American  Rabbinical  Association 

—It's  boys  like  you  that  we  need.  In  Vietnam. 

Gen.  Hershey 

—It's  guys  like  you  that  & $ '- : Iso  take  a & ':  $ ;., 
and  go 


Polish  War  Veterans 


With  All  Due  Respect 

By  JOHN  PIERCE 


People,  because  of  their  tremendous  ef- 
forts to  impress  us,  demand  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, Usually  this  takes  a form  just  shy  of 
idolatry.  Of  course,  this  hurts  no  one,  least 
of  all  your  god.  He  realizes  that  he  hasn’t 
been  pushed  enough  on  TV  commercials  and 
mass  communications,  but  his  time  will  event- 
ually come  around,  and  he  is  waiting  patiently. 

Thanks  goes  first  of  all  to  a number  of 
politically  oriented  people: 

To  Pope  Paul  the  VI  for  being  hip  enough 
to  take  a trip  to  America; 

To  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  not  interrupt- 
ing Chuck  Robb’s  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam; 

To  Dean  Rusk  for  holding  his  liquor  (and 
the  President’s)  two-fistedly ; 

To  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  for  finding 
fulfillment  in  arguing; 

^ 

Writers  somehow  get  passed  over  when 
they  have  been  working  so  hard  to  make  the 
scene.  So  thanks  goes; 

To  Edward  Albee  for  reading  restroom 
grafitti  and  incorporating  it; 

To  Truman  Capote  for  not  inviting  me 
to  his  party; 

To  Leonard  Cohen  for  spiritualizing  sex; 

To  Gertrude  Stein  for  telling  us  the  truth 
about  a rose’s  identity; 

To  J.  D.  Salinger  for  relinquishing  the 
beat  of  the  Jesus  prayer  long  enough  to  let 
his  wife  obtain  a divorce; 

To  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  for  all 
coming  up  with  such  a groovy  myth; 

To  Allen  Ginsburg  for  covering  himself 
for  pictures; 

To  William  Styron  for  understanding  the 
significance  of  confession; 

* * * ♦ 

Movie  Stars  are  eternal  objects  of  grati- 
tude; Thanks  goes: 

To  Marlon  Brando  for  losing  his  hair; 

To  Ursula  Andress  for  her  . , . unique  and 
humorous  spelling; 

To  Faye  Dunaway  for  the  opening  scene 
of  BONNIE  AND  CLYDE; 

Elizabeth  Taylor  would  like  to  thank  Rich- 
ard for  staying  so  long  with  every  ounce  of 
her; 

Thanks  also  to  director  Michelangelo  An- 
tonioni for  returning  to  Italy  after  showing 
us  how  shallow  London  is; 


Recording  artists  are  usually  thanked  for 
the  wrong  things.  Thanks: 

To  Bobby  Zimmerman  for  changing  his 
name; 

To  both  of  the  Mamas  for  making  it; 

To  Joan  Baez  for  getting  bailed  out; 

To  the  Beatles  for  their  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  silver; 

To  Herb  Alpert  for  taking  over  where 
Lawrence  Welk  leaves  off ; 

To  the  Grateful  Dead  for  their  astonish- 
ingly apt  symbolic  name; 

To  the  Fugs  for  not  being  commercial 
enough  to  get  on  the  radio; 

To  the  Jefferson  Airplane  for  taking  a 
bath ; 

And  to  Judy  Collins  for  the  picture  on 

the  back  of  WILD  FLOWERS. 

* * * * 

Miscellaneous  thanks  goes: 

To  Handsel  and  Gretel  for  not  fooling 
around  while  left  alone  in  the  house; 

To  F.  Lee  Bailey  for  his  “good  company”; 

To  Timothy  Leary  for  not  flinching  at 
Dr.  Letvin’s  verbiage; 

To  Fruit  of  the  Loom  for  advertising 
foreheads  and  navels; 

To  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  for  its  year- 
ly show  of  America’s  favorite  sport  (indoor 
or  outdoor) ; 

To  whomever  is  responsible  for  there  not 
being  any  pacifists  on  peace  reconciliation 
boards ; 

To  Hugh  Hefner  for  intellectual  titilla- 
tion; 

To  Cassius  Clay  for  fighting  but  not 
wanting  to; 

To  the  American  Tobacco  Company  for 
a “new”  Lucky  Strike,  that  doesn’t  taste  like 
one; 

To  the  S.  P.  C.  A,  for  not  noticing  Walt 
Disney  during  all  those  years; 

To  Jack  Ruby  for  faking  everyone  out 
and  dying  on  his  own  (we  think)  ; 

To  Haight-Ashbury  for  being  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  miles  away; 

Andy  Warhol  would  like  to  thank  the 
discoverers  of  peroxide  and  plastic; 

The  people  on  one  side  of  Coventry  would 
like  to  thank  Lady  Godiva  for  her  gift  to 
them ; 

And  the  manufacturers  of  Hathaway 
shirts  would  like  to  thank  Moshe  Dayan  for 
keeping  up  the  image; 

Special  thanks  to  the  late  Richard  Farina 
for  the  idea. 
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IT  ALL  ADS  UP  TO  THE  FEW  AND  FAR  BETWEEN 
BLESSED  WHO  KNOW  NOT 


The  author  takes  us  on  a satirical  journey  through  some  of 
the  intellectually  modish  postures  and  fads  of  a 
young  man  of  our  time. 


By  JOHN  PIERCE 


Without  a thought  of  living  past  thirty 
and  not  having  found  the  whereabouts  of 
timeless  love,  young  Orenthal  set  out  to  find 
another  meaning,  another  war.  Peaceful  by 
nature  and  not  wanting  to  scar  his  body,  it 
must  be  a nonviolent  one.  Orenthal,  you  see, 
had  been  afflicted  precociously  with  wonder- 
ment at  ultimate  meanings  in  life. 

Orenthal  sought  meaning  first  of  all  in 
noble  causes.  In  high  school  he  had  read  avid- 
ly the  works  of  Richard  Wright  and  James 
Baldwin.  He  was  seen  at  meetings  in  his  coun- 
try town  in  western  New  York,  discussing  the 
plight  of  the  Negro.  But  unlike  the  elders  who 
went  home  to  bed,  he  could  hitch  rides  into 
Buffalo  on  Saturdays  and  walk  around  the 
slums  feeling  depressed  and  black.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  talk  in  those  days  and  slum- 
ming in  its  own  strange  way  purified  him. 

High  school  also  provided  time  to  tumble 
sleeplessly  over  Viet  Nam  and  for  complain- 
ing with  signs.  But  still  it  lay  there  on  the 
map.  It  was  a fact  of  life  and  death. 

Later,  in  Hartford,  he  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  help  in  a project  to  advance  the 
educational  background  of  Puerto  Ricans.  Al- 
though they  were  not  black,  there  was  some- 
thing about  their  skin  and  their  pronuncia- 
tion which  made  him  and  everyone  else  realize 
that  they  just  were  not  the  same.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  remedy  this.  Orenthal  work- 
ed diligently  in  the  project.  He  also  found  time 
somewhere  between  his  college  responsibilities 
and  work  in  the  project  to  debate  the  intellec- 
tual values  of  PLAYBOY.  He  did  this  by 
quoting  letters  which  had  appeared  in  the 
magazine  from  outstanding  professors  and 
clergymen.  It  was  not  long  though  before  he 
realized  that  they  were  just  like  the  boys  that 
hung  around  the  rest  rooms  at  Greyhound. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
on  the  north  side  had  not  advanced  to  his 


specifications  and  he  dropped  the  project.  He 
hoped  to  work  with  Negroes  in  the  future. 

All  of  this  made  him  wonder  about  causes. 
Maybe  there  was  a deeper  meaning  with  a 
more  personal  satisfaction.  Immediately  he 
started  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  praising 
God  (of  course  privately).  He  thanked  God  for 
all  the  opportunities  he  had  had  in  life  and 
asked  for  more  of  the  same.  It  got  so  that 
he  even  wrote  poems  to  God.  They  were  very 
esthetic  and  vague  as  to  exactly  who  his  god 
was.  The  poems  were  actually  beautiful  but 
then  Orenthal  realized  how  detached  they 
were  from  life.  He  fled  a career  as  a writer, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  condemned  to  a 
pseudo-dramatic  Michelangelo  life.  He  won- 
dered what  opportunities  were  left.  Why 
should  he  praise  God  anymore?  He  quickly 
lost  that  thought  remembering  that  he  could 
have  been  born  a mongoloid. 

Or  he  could  be  electrocuted  or  shot  by 
a madman  controlling  the  last  few  minutes  of 
life  from  a stone  erection.  He  remembered  God 
very  quickly  indeed. 

There  must  be  answers  somewhere,  Or- 
enthal thought.  He  sought  them  out  in  the 
more  popular  forms  of  his  modern  culture. 
Macrobiotic  foods  were  said  to  be  rather  hip 
links  in  the  chain.  After  all,  peanuts  and  rice 
are  purer  than  cheeseburgers  and  french  fries. 
It’s  like  the  difference  between  a virgin  and 
a whore.  You  do  get  sick  of  both,  however, 
and  Orenthal  relinquished  his  interests. 

He  turned  to  acid  and  found  the  same 
lonely  answer  that  those  of  the  decaying  cells 
and  diminishing  hair  pigments  had  found  in 
alcohol.  Ages  are  not  so  far  apart.  There  was 
new  hope.  Lately  articles  had  appeared  in  some 
influential  magazines  concerning  Mahareshi 
Mahesh  Yogi.  He  was  a mentor  of  the  Beatles 
and  even  Mia  Farrow  had  found  consolation 
in  his  theories  of  transcendental  meditation. 
Maybe  that  is  where  Orenthal  would  go  next 
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SILLY  PUTTY  AAAN 


Fm  the  Silly  Putty  Man — 
roll  me  on  the  ground. 

Mould  me  into  any  shape — 

I won’t  make  a sound. 

I do  what  people  want  me  to, 

I obey  my  Uncle  Sam. 

Fve  no  individuality — 

Fm  the  silly  Putty  Man. 

Robert  Draine 


A IS  FOR  ANARCHY 

Ah,  you  can’t  tell  I’m  on  the  prowl. 
Plotting  schemes  of  anarchy: 

Unlike  the  smell  of  a fascist  scowl'. 

It’s  done  surreptitiously. 

Robert  Draine 


MID  SUMMER,  1967 

altho 

apples 

are 

always 

appetizing  . . . 

banannas 

break 

boredom’s 

back 

Horace  Talcum  Wombatt,  III 
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. . . three  ways  to  gain  wait! 


irving 

he  does  this 
fantastic 

impersonation  of  a 

tomatoe 

every  time 

someone 

says  a dirty 

word 

the  last  time  i 
saw 

these  people 
alive 

they  were  all 
swimming 
maybe  they  all 
drowned 

this  one 
time 

frank  said 
mud 

he  did  this  right  in 
front 

of  everyone 

irving  the 

tomatoe 

choked 

a couple  of 
days  ago 
harold  the 
bomb 

he  was  talking  t 
irving 
said  that 
insects 

would  inherit  the 
world 

if  irving  did  not 
eat  them  all 

spit  out  a dozen 
seeds 

ate  a pound  of 
sand 

rolled  his 
eyes 

shuffled  his 
feet 

today  irving 
weighs 

fourhundred  an 
eightyseven 
nutriment  did  this 
t him 

and  proceeded  to 
become  green 

when  the 
blues 

went  away 

i want  t be  skinny 
again 

John  the 
fag 

he  lit  a 
candle 

an  jumped  over 
me 

crashed  into  the 
girl 

slapped  her  for 
touching  him 
kissed  irving 
then  the  fag  he 
died 

Horace  Talcum  Wombatt,  IH 
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“The  Great  Society” 
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The  Other  F.B.I. 

(The  age  of  the  aloof  artist  has  long  been  over.  Parnassus 
intends,  every  issue,  to  include  an  article  on  whatever  is  of 
By  JOANNE  LeBLANC  immediate  concern  to  American  Society.  Since  our  own  state 

government  and  law-enforcement  is  obviously  excellent,  the 
articles  will  deal  with  national  concerns) 


Evidence  and  criticism  point  out  that  the 
F.B.I.  has  had  little  success  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Evidently  Mr.  Hoover  became 
aware  of  this  view  and  has  stated:  “In  spite 
of  some  remarkable  success  in  the  civil  rights 
cases,  some  detractors  alleged  the  F.B.I.  has 
done  nothing  in  this  field.”’  One  of  these  “de 
tractors”  is  Jack  Levine,  a former  F.B.I.  agent, 
who  states  that  “a  great  number  of  the  Bur- 
eau’s agents  were  recruited  from  the  South, 
and  their  bitter  prejudice  was  clear  in  almost 
every  thought  and  deed.  To  them  a Negro  was 
always  ‘a  nigger’. ”2  But  Hoover  contends,  “It 
is  common  belief  that  agents  of  the  F.B.I.  as- 
signed to  the  South  are  without  exception 
Southern  born.  But  70%  were  born  in  the 
North. ”3  Levine,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
throughout  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  F.B.I.,  he 
encountered  constant  expressions  of  anti-Ne- 
gro sentiment  among  its  agents.  Fred  Cook 
asks: 

With  such  prevelant  anti-Negro  at- 
titudes in  the  Bureau,  what  kind  of 
dedication  could  one  expect  the  F.B.I. 
to  bring  to  its  civil  rights  task?  The 
answer  seemed  obvious  to  anyone  who 
was  familiar  with  the  long  sequence 
of  bombings,  murders  and  lynchings 
that  had  gone  virtually  unpunished  in 
the  South. 

And  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  slow  pace 
of  the  F.B.I.  in  the  South,  Hoover  said,  “It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  convictions  in 
civil  rights  cases,  especially  in  the  South.”® 
He  cited  as  an  example  the  wilful  murder  case 
of  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  in  Georgia.  “Although  a 
confession  had  been  obtained  in  this  case,  the 
jury  acquitted  all  of  the  defendants  in  this 
case  and  then  shook  hands  with  them,”® 

But  more  than  just  a lack  of  success  is 
at  issue  here  — it  is  a presence  of  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  F.B.I,  Mr,  Hoover  admits,  “I 
have  always  been  more  or  less  a states  right- 
ist with  respect  to  law  enforcement.  I mean 
by  this  that  communities  should  enforce  their 
own  laws,  rather  than  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  belp.”^  He  states  that  the 
reluctance  of  local  authorities  to  take  action 
has  “resulted  in  intervention  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  and 
other  parts  of  the  South  during  the  past  three 
years.”®  But  what  was  the  outcome  of  these 
interventions?  Martin  Luther  King:  “It  re- 


mains a fact  that  not  a single  arrest  was  made 
in  Albany,  Georgia,  during  the  many  brutal- 
ities against  Negroes.  Neither  has  a single 
arrest  been  made  in  connection  with  the  trag- 
ic murder  of  4 children  in  Birmingham  . . .”® 
Claude  Setton  in  the  New  York  Times 
quotes  Wiley  A.  Branton,  a civil  rights  lawyer 
of  Pine  Bluffs,  Arkansas: 

Southerners  concerned  about  civil 
rights  are  sceptical  about  the  activ- 
ities of  the  F.B.I.  in  the  civil  rights 
field.  I know  from  experience  in  rep- 
resenting clients  across  the  South 
that  many  Negroes  feel  that  local 
F.B.I.  agents  are  not  much  different 
in  their  attitude  from  the  local  police 
in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.”’® 

Howard  Zinn  writes:  “The  Dept,  of  Jus- 
tice, in  citing  a 1943  case  in  which  the  con- 
viction of  a Georgia  sheriff  in  the  brutal  kill- 
ing of  a Negro  named  Bobby  Hall  was  over- 
turned by  a narrow  Supreme  Court  interpre- 
tation of  Section  242,  takes  the  position  that 
it  should  prosecute  only  in  extreme  cases  of 
brutality.  This  policy  allows  transgressors  of 
Negro  rights  who  stop  short  of  premeditated 
murder  to  act  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  federal  government  will  not  move.”" 
Zinn  continues  that  in  the  summer  of  1962, 
at  least  three  cases  of  brutality  occured  in 
Albany,  Georgia,  were  duly  reported  to  the 
F.B.I.,  and  that  as  of  the  time  of  his  writing, 
no  federal  action  had  resulted.  The  three  cases 
are  cited  below: 

On  July  23,  1962,  about  5:30  P.M., 

Mrs,  Slater  King,  wife  of  a Negro 
leader  in  the  Albany  movement,  drove 
from  Alabama  to  the  Camilla  jail  in 
neighboring  Mitchell  County,  carry- 
ing food  to  a girl  who  had  been  ar- 
rested with  one  hundred  other  Ne- 
groes while  on  march  to  City  Hall. 

Mrs.  King  was  in  her  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  had  her  three  chil- 
dren along,  ’All  you  niggers  get  away 
from  the  fence,’  one  of  the  deputies 
standing  nearby  called  out.  Mrs.  Long 
walked  towards  her  car.  A deputy 
pointed  her  out,  cursed  her,  threat- 
ened to  arrest  her  if  she  didn’t  hurry. 

She  turned  and  said,  ‘If  you  want  to 
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arrest  me,  go  ahead.’  She  was  then 
kicked,  hit  twice  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  was  knocked  unconscious. 

Several  days  later,  William  Hansen, 
a 21  year  old  white  field  worker  for 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and  a veteran  of  jails 
in  Mississippi  and  Maryland  for  par- 
ticipating in  desegregating  actions, 
was  put  in  the  Dougherty  County  jail 
in  Albany  after  a prayer  session  in 
front  of  City  Hall.  A prison  trustee, 
to  whom  the  jailer  had  earlier  sug- 
gested that  Hansen  needed  to  be 
‘straightened  out’,  beat  the  Cincin- 
nati youth  into  senselessness  as  he  sat 
on  the  floor  reading.  His  jaw  and  sev- 
eral ribs  were  broken.  Bleeding  pro- 
fusely from  the  mouth,  he  asked  the 
jailer  for  medical  aid,  and  was  told 
this  was  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 
Finally,  a message  shouted  through 
the  cell  window  brought  about  his 
transfer  to  the  city  jail,  where  he  was 
hospitalized. 

That  same  Saturday  afternoon,  C. 

B.  King,  the  first  and  only  Negro  at- 
torney in  the  city  of  Albany  and  the 
legal  backbone  of  the  Albany  move- 
ment, heard  of  Hansen’s  beating.  He 
visited  Sheriff  Cull  Campbell  of 
Dougherty  County  to  check  on  Han- 
sen’s condition.  A Negro  minister 
who  was  waiting  to  meet  King  in  the 
sheriff’s  office  at  the  time,  later  de- 
scribed what  happened.  Sheriff 
Campbell,  seeing  King  in  his  office, 
said,  ‘Nigger,  haven’t  I told  you  to 
wait  outside?’  As  King  turned  to  re- 
ply, the  sheriff  picked  up  a walking 
stick  and  hit  him  viciously  on  the 
head,  breaking  the  cane.  King  stag- 
gered from  the  office,  blood  stream- 
ing from  his  head  and  crossed  the 
street  to  City  Hall,  where  Chief  Prit- 
chett had  him  taken  to  a hospital. 

Another  incident — which  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  F.B.I.  could  ignore — concerned 
the  murder-bombing  of  Harry  T.  Moore,  Flor- 
ida secretary  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Moore  was 
killed  by  a bomb  planted  under  the  bedroom 
of  his  home;  his  wife  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  she  has  about  a fifty-fifty  chance  to 
live. The  author  of  the  article  cites  some 
Miami  bombings  and  the  jury  which  white- 
washed Willis  McCall,  “the  shooting  sheriff”, 
in  nearby  Lake  County.  He  then  continues. 

As  in  the  Lake  County  and  Miami 
affairs,  both  Governor  Fuller  Warren 
and  Attorney  General  McGrath  have 
sent  in  ‘investigators’;  but  thus  far 
neither  state  nor  federal  agencies 
have  preferred  charges  or  even  sum- 
moned grand  juries.  If  local,  state 
and  federal  authorities  are,  indeed  do- 


ing their  utmost  to  apprehend  the 
Florida  terrorists,  it  is  a sad  commen- 
tary on  the  proficiency  of  our  law-en- 
forcement agencies.  It  might  help, 
perhaps,  if  J.  Edgar  were  to  send  a 
team  of  non-Southern  F.B.I.  investi- 
gators to  Florida. 

A further  incident  where  a vain  plea  for 
help  was  given  the  F.B.I.  concerns  Cairo,  Illin- 
ois, the  last  community  in  the  northern  states 
in  which  segregation  existed.  The  community 
was  scheduled  “to  capitulate  to  democratic 
principles”  on  January  28,  1952,  when  seventy 
Negro  children  in  a town  of  12,000  people  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  previously  all-white 
public  schools. 

That  night  shotgun  blasts  rocked 
the  home  of  Dr.  James  C.  Wallace,  a 
leader  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  the  first  Ne- 
gro candidate  for  the  Cairo  school 
board,  and  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  local  campaign  to  obtain  integrat- 
ed schools.  The  next  night  a bomb 
exploded  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Urbane 
F.  Bass,  another  prominent  local  Ne- 
gro, wrecking  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

On  January  21,  the  N.A.A.C.P.  lead- 
ers met  with  local  city  council,  the 
sheriff  and  the  chief  of  police  and 
asked  for  help  in  preparing  the  com- 
munity for  the  transfers.  Rumors  of 
violence  began  to  sweep  through  the 
town.  David  Lansden,  a white  lawyer 
who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Ne- 
gro group  had  the  windows  of  his 
house  broken.  The  N.A.A.C.P.  leaders 
sent  word  of  the  expected  transfers 
to  the  state  law  enforcement  agents 
who  in  turn  notified  the  local  F.B.I. 
agents.  No  one  seemed  interested.  On 
January  23,  the  first  crosses  were 
burned  in  Cairo.  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McGrath  and  the  F.B.I.  were 
informed  that  tension  was  high  and 
violence  might  be  feared.  For  two 
days  the  children  were  turned  away 
from  the  school  on  the  grounds  that 
their  transfers  had  not  been  pro- 
cessed, though  ten  days  had  gone  by. 

The  next  day  there  had  been  so  much 
violence  and  the  crowds  were  so 
threatening  that  no  child  ventured  to 
appear.  . . . The  Federal  government 
has  displayed  an  utter  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  Negroes  in  case  after 
case  of  violations  presented  to  the 
Dept,  of  Justice  and  the  F.B.I.'® 

In  view  of  these  few  incidents  where  the 
F.B.I.  has  consistently  stood  by  while  the  civil 
rights  of  American  citizens  have  been  with- 
held, it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  Mr.  Hoover  can  say  that  the  F.B.I. 
has  had  . . . “remarkable  success  in  civil 
rights.” 
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ARE  YOU  NOT  GONE  HOME? 


(With  Apologies  To  Finnegan's  Wake) 

By  MR.  GABRIEL  BRAHM 

(A  tired  teacher  at  5 P.M.  reads  brochures 
on  the  latest  anthology  that  promises  to  rev- 
olutionize the  teaching  of  literature.  Because 
of  tiredness,  he  begins  drowsing  as  he  reads. 
Free  association  sets  in  and  the  Freudian 
lapsus  linguae,  and  other  odd  truthful  dis- 
tortions.) 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  British  and  Amer- 
ican Poetry,  edited  by  ALLEN  TATE,  the 
distinguished  Southern  Literary  Critic,  and 
LORD  DAVID  CECIL,  authority  on  Anglo- 
American  Literature:  This  book  has  been 

compiled  and  combiled,  refilled  and  refiled,  re- 
viled and  beguiled  by  two  distinguished  Anglo- 
Brittle  critics.  Excellent  for  class — room! 

you’s  and  views.  Thoroughly  annoTated  by 
Lord  David  Cease  All,  Lord!  of  Devon  sheer 
loyalty  to  100  years  and  peers,  dears  and  seers 
of  the  same  old  crud. 

Lord  David  Measle  has  said  that  the  book  is 
a widely  gulled  anthology  which  bores  deep 
into  English  and  American  Poetry  going  back 
very — fore! — to  the  beginnings  of  the  mord- 
ant era!  And  seeing  that  Lord  Cucil,  being 
that  Load  Cecil  is  an  accomplished  con  Oh 
Sir  to  the  manner  balm,  and  that  All  in  Taste, 
the  distinguished  Southern  Comfort  is  a long 
distilled  poet  to  the  minor  born,  that  Allen 
Tight  is  steeped  and  stoned  in  tradition  though 
from  the  manor  shorn,  this  new  anthology  is 
assured  of  homage  on  bradstreet ! Every 
Stephens  will  most  assuredly  Crane  to  its 
pages.  We  may  then  expect — you  may  frost 
us  completely  — the  usual  stuff  served  up 
again. 


buy  buy. 


GRAFFITI 

***John  Wayne  wear  a loin  cloth 

***The  battle  of  the  sexes  is  never  a cold  war. 

***Bobby  Hull  uses  double  runners. 

***Love  is  a many  gendered  thing. 
***Scribbled  near  a sign  for  women’s  under- 
garment’s: SPORTSWEAR. 

***War  on  poverty  does  not  mean  going  out 
and  beating  beggars. 

***King  Kong  died  for  our  sins. 

John  Johnson 


APHORISMS 

It  is  a pity  that  the  man  that  has  two  faces 
does  not  also  have  two  hearts. 

Why  does  the  sight  of  a man’s  back  look  more 
inviting  to  the  knife  than  does  the  sight 
of  his  chest? 

It  is  sad  that  in  most  of  us  activity  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  the  tongue. 

What  is  loneliness  but  the  loss  of  the  inner 
voice  ? 

Ray  Berube 
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BILL  BENSON'S  BAG 


— The  bigger  they  are,  the  more  girls  they  get. 
— Some  people  are  dead  but  haven’t  been 
buried  yet. 

— The  foreman  is  usually  an  under-sized  un- 
educated man  with  a disdain  for  Negroes, 
Puerto-Ricans,  Jews  and  college  kids. 
He’ll  tell  you  what  to  do  in  a foreign  lang- 
uage and  assume  that  you  know  what 
he’s  talking  about. 

Benson  writing  POETRY 

Benson’s  first  offering: 

SUBURBAN  MINISTER 

I’ll  preach  peace  and  love 
And  Mercy  from  heavens  above. 

Brotherhood  for  all,  all  are  created  equal. 

But  don’t  date  my  daughter. 

She  don’t  got  out  with  no  Arab  mulatto 
Like  you.  Ecumenicalism  is  great 
But  I wouldn’t  be  caught  dead 
in  your  church. 

A DIALOGUE  — 

Wherein  Benson  converses  with  his  uncle: 

Set  down,  nephew,  and  listen. 

I was  in  WWII. 

I got  quite  a feeling  of  national  pride 
When  I got  to  kill  some  of  those  yellow 
bastards. 

Don’t  walk  away!! 

What  do  you  mean  college  has 
changed  your  way  of  thinking? 

— Ever  see  the  HQ  of  the  Lowell  Chapter  of 
the  Hell’s  Angels?  It’s  a one-room  paper  house 
inhabited  by  one-way  paper-people  with  paper 
ideas  about  life. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

Try  and  breathe  fresh  air.  There’s  no  such 
thing.  Hate  clouds  the  atmosphere. 

Benson’s  Views  on  Karl  Marx: 

— A woman  is  like  wealth.  When  you  have  her 
it’s  good,  when  you  don’t  have  her  she’s  worth 
going  after. 

Benson  on  Benson: 

I am  a mythical  Greek  hero 
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A calm,  serene,  and  peaceful  morn 
Of  pink  and  golden  blue 
I saw  upon  the  rolling  surf 
Somethings  and  thought  of  you. 

I saw  the  wave  begin  to  form 

And  thought  that  we  did  too. 

I saw  that  it  came  smoothly  in 

And  thought  we  would  be  true. 

I saw  a surfer  ride  the  wave 

So  tanned  and  so  like  you. 

I saw  the  foam  hit  on  the  sand  — 

My  heart  crashed  down  then  too. 

Patricia  Cleary 


LUST 

ONLY 

VOLUNTEERS 

EMPTINESS 

Patricia  Cleary 


JI 

There  is  a time 

when  roads  must  end — 
Mine  ended. 

There  is  a day 

when  nighttime  comes — 
It’s  come. 


There  is  a ’morrow 

when  today  will  go — 
It  has  not  come. 


Patricia  Cleary 
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Yellow  flowers  and  ferns  from  him, 

Walks  with  no  place  to  go; 

Long  summer  days  of  dreams  and  whims — 
Two  hearts  into  one  grow. 

Now  summer’s  ship  anchored  and  docked: 
And  warm  days  changed  to  cold. 

No  longer  do  we  take  those  walks 
With  hands  so  tender  hold. 

Memories  linger  in  hearts 
For  how  long  I do  not  know; 

Oh  passing  time  please  close  the  door 
While  yellow  flowers  grow. 

Joyce  St.  Onge 
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UNREST 


Loud  echoes  of  hippies  pounding  their  beat; 
Strains  of  cycles  through  the  night: 

The  President  says  we’ll  not  take  defeat, 
Satisfied  that  all  is  right. 

Joyce  St.  Onge 


WORLDS  APART 

Two  worlds  apart, 

Mine  of  solitude. 

Hers  of  activity  and  life: 

How  could  I adjust  to  her  world 
When  I couldn’t  even  adjust  to  my  own? 

Bill  Benson 
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SONG  WITH  NO  MELODY 

She  had  a way  of  gazing  at  me — 
her  eyes  would  melt  my  heart; 

She  had  a way  of  speaking  so  softly — 
this  tore  my  soul  apart. 

She  had  a way  of  taking  my  love 

for  much  more  than  it  was  worth; 

And  I had  a way  of  taking  her  dreams 
and  bringing  them  down  to  earth. 

Robert  Draine 
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hold  ail  tide 


down  at  the 
bark  factory 
i ran  into  duane 
mealticket 
we  sat  around 
almost 
45%  of  the 
soapy  afternoon 
tryin’ t’  discover 
just  why  it  is 
that 

clouds  don’t  write 
out 

the  messages  of 
our  destiny 
in  this 

circus  of  time 
some 

refer  to  as 
their  life 

Horace  Talcum  Wombatt,  III 
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HAIKU 


The  mountain  rises 

Through  clouds  with  storms  below. 

Summit  in  sunlight. 

Ray  Berube 


From  my  small  warm  cave 
I see  the  branches  moving 
Lacking  the  wind  howl. 

Robert  Simpson 


An  old  man  at  night 
Sometimes  lights  his  bedroom  light 
To  see  he  ain’t  dead. 

John  Sleeper 


Before  fire  roars 

One  cries  in  painful  smoke-tears 

For  he  cannot  see. 

Robert  Simpson 


Carefree  clouds  caress 
Prehistoric  mountains  and 
Then  slowly  saunter  on. 

John  Sleeper 
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Once,  she  spoke  to  me 
Planting  the  burning  pain-seeds 
Growing  agony 

R.  Dylan  Simpson 
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Mike  Fremont's  Trouble  With  The  Boss 

Michael  Fremont 
began  smoking 
when  he  was  ten  years  old 

and  he  got  cigarettes  cheap 
cause  he  worked  on  a 
tobacco  plantation 
but  he  had 

a bit  of  trouble 
with  his  boss  man 

and  now  he’s  working  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society 

Ken  Skulski 


DEATH  CREATES 

Death  creates  costumes  dextrously 
and 

garbs  predominant  postures  graciously 
which 

mock  forever  free  men 
who 

lived  but  brutal  lives 

now 

doom! 

Ken  Skulski 
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THE  OLD 


An  old  man  walks 
a one-way  street 

breaths  heavily 
and  squints  his  eyes. 

he’s  tired 

from  life 

as  the  body  he  carries 

grows  thin, 
brittle, 
and  cold. 

he  squints  his  eyes. 

Let  youth  not  forget  him! 
he  was  a champion  in  his  glory 
long  ago. 

he  breaths  heavily 
he  walks  slower 

society  speaks:  Ah!  the  poor  man! 

Ken  Skulski 
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RED,  WHITE  & BLUE 


Red  is  the 
color 

of  the  blood 
we  spill. 

White  are  the 

men 

that 

they 

kill. 

Blue 

is 

the  medal 
They’ll 
send 
you. 

Arthur  Garrity 


A 

I 

I 

Battle 

Talked 

Breathed 

Was  fought 

With  the 

The  air 

The  other  day. 

President. 

Of  Freedom 

I was  shot 

I asked 

And  then 

Dead. 

Why  are 

Drowned. 

And  lay 

We  there? 

Alive. 

He  said 

Arthur  Garrity 

Arthur  Garrity 

To  kill 

our 

own 

kind. 

Arthur  Garrity 

I 

looked 

into  her  eyes. 

And 

Saw 

What  she 
Saw. 

I 

Closed 
My  eyes 
And 
Cried. 

Arthur  Garrity 
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SPECIOUS  SPIDERS 

Specious  spiders 
Spin  splendid 
Cobweb  castles 

In  virgin  brains; 

But  specious  spiders 
Spin  no  splendor 

While  Carnal  knowledge  entertains. 

John  Sleeper 


COMPLAINT 

When  I was  younger  and  so  very  smart, 

Unto  a quiet  gal  I gave  my  heart, 

She  liked  my  heart,  she  said  it  was  the  best. 
Home  she  ran  and  locked  it  up  in  her  hope 
chest. 

And  like  a child  she  fondled  and  caressed 
My  loving  heart  as  though  it  had  been  blessed. 
She  liked  my  heart,  she  said  it  was  quite  fit. 
Sometimes  she  drove  ten  inch  nails  into  it. 

The  memory  of  her  nails  I tried  to  blur. 

But  couldn’t,  for  love  was  such  sweet  pain 
from  her. 

And  she  liked  my  heart,  she  said  it  was  the 
best. 

Then  she  put  another  into  her  hope  chest. 

So  I said  to  my  own  true  love. 

Return  my  heart  on  the  wings  of  a dove. 

But  in  a confused  state  of  affairs 
She  put  an  axe  to  her  hope  chest. 

John  Sleeper 
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PRAYER 

A thousand  hands  are  reaching  up 
Searching  for  they  know  not  what, 

And  longing  senses  strive  to  hear 
A song  too  sweet  to  touch  the  ear, 

To  catch  a silver  thread  of  sound 
That  floats  from  heaven’s  very  crown 
To  touch  the  heart  and  stir  the  mind 
And  open  eyes  that  once  were  blind. 

A thousand  people  lift  their  eyes 
To  promise  and  to  Paradise. 

James  Constantin 
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freedom  No.  5032 


on  a holiday 
day 

from  hours  past 
the  early 
mornin’ 
an 

minutes  into  the 
mid  afternoon 

sixteen  days 
before 

the  death  of 
summer, 
eight  months 
since 

the  birth  of 
winter 

an 

generally  around 
2:23  A.  M. 
i watched  . . . 
as  my  friends 
an  i 

electrocuted  the 
conscience  of  our 
youth 

Horace  Talcum  Wombatt,  III 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


When  the  year  was  right 

And  day  was  night 

And  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 

When  the  star  appeared 
And  shepherds  neared 
Kings  came  from  miles  around 

When  the  Angels  sang 
And  the  heavens  rang 
With  the  glory  of  His  name, 

Then  the  world  was  saved 
And  the  path  was  paved 
To  murder  for  his  Fame. 

Ray  Berube 


SHALL  I SEE  YOU  MORE 

Shall  I see  you  more, 

Shall  I talk  again 

and  hear  your  voice 
In  laughter  and  in  tear 
Shall  I be  near 
To  comfort  and  console 
And  touch  you  when  you 
fear  you  are  alone 
Shall  I know  again 
The  smoothness  of  your  skin 
And  in  gladness  touch 
your  lips  to  mine 
Will  that  day  come 
When  we  again  will  meet 
And  in  our  second  meeting 
See  it  as  our  last? 

Shall  I see  you  more? 

Ray  Berube 
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DEAR,  I HOPE  I DIDN'T  SAY 
ANYTHING  AT  THE  PARTY 
LAST  NIGHT  I SHOULDN'T 
HAl/P  /- — 


WELL  YOU  DID  QUOTE 
PARNASSUS  , 
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TROOP  MOVEMENT 

By  E.  V.  Daniel 

The  Indian  battalions  moved  out  into  the 
mud  and  began  a leisurely  march  in  the  damp 
shade  of  the  trees.  The  advance  of  two  bat- 
teries had  churned  the  black  soil  into  a perm- 
eable paste.  The  brown  leggings  of  the  men, 
stained  with  the  mud  of  the  other  days,  took 
on  a deeper  colour.  Perspiration  broke  gently 
on  the  brown  faces. 

With  his  heavy  roll  of  blanket  and  the 
half  of  a shelter-tent  crossing  his  right  should- 
er and  under  his  left  arm,  each  man  presented 
the  appearance  of  being  clasped  from  behind, 
wrestler  fashion,  by  a pair  of  thick  white 
arms.  There  was  something  distinctive  in  the 
way  they  carried  their  rifles.  There  was  the 
grace  of  an  old  hunter  somewhere  in  it,  the 
grace  of  a man  whose  rifle  had  become  absol- 
utely a part  of  himself.  Furthermore,  every 
khaki  shirt  sleeve  was  rolled  to  the  elbow, 
disclosing  a forearm  of  almost  incredible 
brawn.  The  rifles  seemed  light,  almost  fragile, 
in  the  hands  that  were  at  the  end  of  these 
arms,  never  fat,  but  always  with  rolling  mus- 
cles and  veins  that  seemed  on  the  point  of 
bursting.  And  another  thing  was  the  silence 
and  the  marvellous  impassivity  of  the  faces 
as  the  column  made  its  slow  way  toward  where 
the  whole  forest  spluttered  and  fluttered  with 
battle. 


A PEDESTRIAN  TALE 

By  E.  V.  Daniel 

The  salesman  was  through  with  the  fifth 
pair.  He  finally  decided  to  hand  over  his  prob- 
lem customer  to  a pretty  young  sales  girl.  The 
young  girl  in  her  blue  dress,  with  a shiny 
forehead  and  quick,  wandering  eyes,  sat  at 
my  feet  for  the  first  time,  sideways  on  a stool. 
She  nimbly  extracted  a narrow  shoe  from  the 
rustling  interior  of  the  box,  spread  her  elbows 
apart  as  she  slackened  the  edges,  glanced  ab- 
stractedly aside  as  she  loosened  the  laces,  and 
then,  producing  a shoehorn  from  her  bosom, 
addressed  my  large,  shy,  poorly  darned  foot. 

Miraculously  the  foot  fit  inside.  The  wrig- 
gling of  toes  inside  had  no  effect  on  the  ex- 
terior smoothness  of  the  taut  black  leather. 
With  phenomenal  speed,  the  salesgirl  tied  the 
lace  ends  and  touched  the  tip  of  the  shoe  with 
two  fingers.  “Just  right,”  she  said.  “New 
shoes  are  always  a little  . . .”  she  went  on  rapid- 
ly, raising  her  brown  eyes.  Receiving  no  reply 
by  way  of  an  agreeing  nod,  she  craftily  broke 
the  silence  and  said,  “of  course  if  you  wish 
we  can  make  some  adjustments.  But  they  fit 
perfectly,  see  for  yourself !” 

Saying  so,  she  wrapped  her  palms  around 
my  right  foot.  That  professional,  feminine 
touch  would  not  permit  me  to  argue.  And  so,  I 
walked  out  with  more  consolation  than  satis- 
faction, only  to  end  up  with  a nasty  shoe-cut 
in  three  days  time. 
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GRANDFATHER 


By  Charles  Bastien 

I don’t  remember  his  voice,  I don’t  re- 
member his  face  except  by  the  old  photographs 
in  our  family  album ; nor  do  I remember  going 
to  or  coming  from  his  house;  yet  I remember 
Grandfather  as  though  ten  years  were  just  a 
few  minutes.  I remember  him  for  just  five 
minutes  out  of  every  visit.  I remember  holding 
his  big  hand  as  he  tugged  the  string  dangling 
from  the  single  bulb  in  his  storage  room.  We 
would  step  to  a warped  wooden  cupboard  with 
a brown  door.  Grandfather  would  open  the 
brown  door  and,  as  though  lifting  a baby  from 
her  cradle,  bring  down  from  the  top  shelf  a tin 
can  with  a press-on  lid. 

With  his  left  hand  he  would  lower  the  can 
to  my  face.  Then  with  his  right  hand  thumb  he 
would  pry  under  the  edge  of  the  lid  till  the  lid 
popped  open.  I would  push  my  face  down  al- 
most inside  the  can  and  breathe  the  rich,  dark 
aroma  of  his  pipe  tobacco.  Then,  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can  against  his  chubby  stomach,  he 
would  press  the  lid  back  on  the  can,  replace 
the  can  on  the  top  shelf,  swing  the  door  shut, 
and  tug  on  the  string,  blacking  out  the  light 
of  my  childhood  memories  of  him. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  DAY 


By  Patt  Cleary 


“Well  Joe,  today  they  did  it.  And  their 
best  salesman  too  — all  gone,  gone,  gone  for- 
ever. And  it  didn’t  even  take  the  boss  too  long 
to  do  it  either,”  the  man  said  to  the  bartender. 
“Look  at  me.  Well,  look.” 

“Sure,  look  at  him.  I’m  looking  Bill.” 

You’d  better.  Yeah,  take  a good  look  and 
let  me  tell  you  a few  things.  I was  a good  man, 
best  one  they  had  and  they  didn’t  even 
know  it.” 

“Wonder  why?” 

“Take  a good  look.  It  took  me  a long  time  to 
get  where  I am,  or  was.  They  finally  did  it  — 
Boy,  will  they  be  sorry.  They’ll  never  get  an- 
other one  like  me.” 

“Yeah  Bill,  sure.” 

“Look,  I’m  35  years  old,  good-lookin’,  sure 
maybe  my  slacks  are  a little  big,  an’  my  coat 
too  short,  an’  . . .” 

“And  your  shirt  hanging  out,  bloodshot 
eyes.  . .” 


“But  no  one  else  can  keep  his  foot  in  a 
door  like  I can.” 

“Maybe  that’s  your  problem.” 

“And  persuasive  too;  I can  outtalk  any- 
one.” 

“Yeah,  I noticed.” 

“What’s  that?  Don’t  get  wise,  I can  . . .” 

“That’s  what  they  all  say.” 

“Well  I will—” 

CRASH ! ! 

“How’s  that?” 

“That  mirror  will  be  on  your  bill — You’d 
better  leave,”  the  bartender  said. 

“Na,  pour  me  another  drink.” 

“You  don’t  need  it.” 

“Who’s  payin’  for  this?  Me  that’s  who. 
Get  me  another  drink.  I can  use  it.  I’m  cele- 
brtin’  — demotional  aspects  of  the  job  — un- 
employment — an  unpaid  vacation.  Boy,  I set 
a record;  hired  and  fired  in  the  same  day. 
Wonder  why?” 
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DAN'S  GULF  SERVICE 

Dan  Grover,  Prop. 

ROAD  SERVICE 

Minor  Repairs  — Tune-ups 
Located  at  the  Plaza 

NATION  WIDE  TRAITORS 
285  Lincoln  Ave.,  Haverhill  374-9686 


Lawrence  682-2242 
Haverhill  372-6311 


Orders  to  take  out 

& Tiki  Lounge 

and  Social  Gatherings 

Junction  Rte.  125  & Rte.  133 
NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

Haverhill  Co-operative  Bank 

SPECIALISTS  IN  SAVINGS  AND 
HOME  FINANCING 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

DR  4-7485 


TOTAL  FABRIC  CARE 

House  of  Clean,  Inc. 

77  Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

DRY  CLEANING  SERVICE 
SHIRTS  LAUNDERED 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MACARTNEY'S 

CLOTHES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

LAWRENCE  — HAVERHILL  — ANDOVER 


We  carry  a complete  line  of 
MONARCH  and  STUDY  MASTER  Review  Notes 
Schrum’s  Outline  Series  — Paperbacks 

9-11  First  Street 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  683-0538 


Telephone  685-0162 


DIAMOND  MERCHANT  - SILVERSMITH 
ANTIQUES  BOUGHT  & SOLD 


132  MAIN  STREET 

Opposite  Post  Office  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS 


DISTINCTIVE  “BRAND  NAMES” 
FOR  MEN 

Downtown  Lawrence 


Fred  & Jack's  ESSO 
Servicecenter 

CORNER  SALEM  & SCHOOL  STS. 
GROVELAND,  MASS. 

Motor  Tune-ups,  Generator  & Alternator 
Repairs  — Minor  Repairs  — Wheel  Balance 

Road  Service 

OFFICIAL  INSPECTION  STATION 

374-9836 

BUCHIKA'S 

Alpine  Ski  Shop 

“Your  HEAD  Ski  Dealer” 

640  PRIMROSE  ST. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

DRake  2-3058 

RICHEY  DRUG  CO. 

Cor.  Winter  and  Emerson  Sts. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

4 — REGISTERED  PHARMACISTS  — 4 

Telephone  374-6375  Free  Delivery 

Work  and  Service  Have  Built  Our  Business 

DiBURRO'S  Restaurant 

CATERING  SERVICE 

Weddings  — Banquets  — Testimonials 
Churches  — Buffet  Lunches 
Organizations  — Conventions 

We  supply  all  necessary  equipment 

2 FUNCTIONAL  ROOMS  TO  FIT  ANY  GROUP 
Stardust  Ballroom  Accommodates  450 

887  Boston  Rd.  (Rte.  125  at  U.S.  495  Connector) 

Telephone  372-0441 

GERROS’ 

QUALITY  FAMOUS 

MEN’S  WEAR 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE 

Tel.  374-8621 

NORWOOD  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC 

293  Main  Street,  Groveland,  Mass. 

AMESBURY  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

103  Main  Street,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

GEORGETOWN  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

10  W.  Main  Street,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

R.  BURKE  BEVELAQUA  — JOHN  J.  WALKER 

FOOTWEAR  FOR  SWINGERS 

BASS  WEEJUNS 

NINA  — CAPE  210 

Pentucket  Shoe  Store 

15  WASHINGTON  STREET,  HAVERHILL 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

HAVERHILL  RUBBER  CO. 
and  Sporting  Goods 

107  MERRIMACK  ST. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

DR  2-1871 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Haverhill  National  Bank 

YOUR  FULL  SERVICE  BANK 

Haverhill,  Mass.  DR  4-6333 

SHOP-A-WHILE  INC. 

Joseph  P.  Milot,  Prop. 

CHOICE  MEATS  CUT  TO  ORDER 
Telephone  Orders  — Complete  Line  Fruits 
Groceries  — Vegetables  — Frozen  Foods 

COLD  CUTS 

Ample  Parking  Space 

240  Main  Street,  Groveland  DR  2-4431 

SUBS  PIZZA 

SUPER 

Submarine  Shop 

A MEAL  IN  EVERY  SUB 

8 ELM  PARK 

Groveland  Square  374-9890 

MITCHELL  AND  COMPANY 

80  MERRIMACK  STREET 

HAVERHILL,  MASS.  DR  3-3871 

HAVERHILL’S  LOCALLY  OWNED 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BRADFORD  PHARMACY 

113  South  Main  Street 

Bradford,  Mass. 

DR  4-4785 

WHERE  YOU  CAN  OBTAIN 

YOUR  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

BRADFORD 

SHELL  SERVICE 

“SERVICE  IS  OUR  BUSINESS” 

Motor  Tune-ups  — Brake  Work 

Wheel  Aligning  and  Balancing 

Motors  Steam  Cleaned 

Official  Automobile  Inspection  Station 

374-9726 

154  South  Main  Street  BRADFORD 

FRED  MALCOLM 

Porter's 

Triangle  Restaurant 

148  MAIN  STREET 
GROVELAND,  MASS. 


South  Groveland  Garage 

AUTO  REPAIRS  — TOWING  — USED  CARS 

737  Salem  Street  Alex  Knight,  Prop. 

South  Groveland,  Mass.  Tel.  DR  5-5302 


1 FLEET  STREET 


Raymond  J.  Kinney 

WATCHES  — JEWELRY  AND  DIAMONDS  OF  QUALITY 
We  Buy  and  Sell  Old  Jewelry 


DR  4-8691 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 
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RIVER  STREET 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


